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Latin, and a wry little in Italian, does not write at all in Greek. So far he has some advantage over Plato; and, if he writes chiefly in dialogue, which few people love to read any more than novels in the shape of letters, that is a crime
common to both.    So that he has the d------Ps luck and his
own: all Plato's chances^ and one of his own beside, viz. his English. Still, it is no use counting chances; facts are the thing. And printiJig -presses, whether of Europe or of England, bear witness that neither Plato nor Landor is a marketable commodity. In fact, these two men resemble each other in more particulars than it is at present necessary to say. Especially they were both inclined to be voluptuous; both had a hankering after purple and fine linen; both hated " filthy dowlas" with the hatred of Falstatf, whether in apparelling themselves or their diction; and both bestowed pains as elaborate upon the secret art of a dialogue as a lapidary would upon the cutting of a Sultan's rubies.
But might not a man build a reputation on the basis of not being read ? To be read is undoubtedly something: to be read by an odd million or so is a sort of feather in a man's cap; but it is also a distinction, though of a separate kind, that he has been read absolutely by nobody at all. There have been cases, and one or two in modern times, where an author could point to a vast array of his own works concerning which no evidence existed that so much as one had been opened by human, hand or glanced at by human eye. That was awful: such a sleep of pages by thousands in one eternal darkness, never to be visited by light: such a rare immunity from the villainies of misconstruction ; such a Sabbath from the impertinencies of critics ! You shuddered to reflect that, for anything known to the contrary, there might lurk jewels of truth explored in vain, or treasure for ever intercepted to the interests of man. But such a sublimity supposes total defect of readers; whereas it can be proved against Mr. Landor that he has been read by at least a score of people, all wide awake; and, if any treason is buried in a page of his, thank Heaven, by tin's time it must have been found out and reported to the authorities. So that neither can Landor plead the unlimited popularity of a novelist, aided by the interest of a tale and by an artist, nor the total